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FOREWORD 


With  the  purpose  of  placing  the  experienc<^  and  judgment  of  out- 
standing industrial  executives  before  those  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  the  President's  Emergency  Committee 
for  Employment  arrangq^  the  series  of  radio  addresses  here  com- 
piled. The  addresses  were  given  as  nation-wide  broadcasts  during 
December  and  January.  The  speakers  participating  in  the  series 
were  invited  to  explain  the  program  and  experience  of  their  organi- 
zations in  stabilizing  employment  and  alleviating  the  evils  of  unem- 
ployment, and  in  the  abridgment  of  the  radio  addresses  for  publi- 
cation, emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  various  features  of 
company  policy  as  explained  by  the  speaker. 

The  committee  is  grateful  for  the  assistance  afforded  both  by  the 
speakers  and  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  the  arrangements  for  the  series. 

Arthtjr  Woods,  Chairman^ 
President's  Emergency  Committee  far_  Employment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
INDUSTRY  SEEKS  A  SOLUTION 


L  SAFEGUARDS  FOR  EMPLOYEE  SECURITY 

By  Mr.  Gerakd  Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  (Dec.  16,  1930) 

Compiler's  note. — The  General  Electric  Co.  during  the  past  12  years  has  been 
developing  a  balanced  program  for  employee  security.  This  program  includes 
provisioiLs  for  life  insarance,  home  oiwnersliipy  wwings  iiiTestment,  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  finally  unemployment  benefits,  loans,  and  relief.  The  last  feature  it 
closely  coupled  with  a  determined  effort  to  stabilise  employment. 

For  many  years  the  General  Electric  Co.  has  been  making  con- 
stant endeavors,  each  one  a  step  in  a  comprehensive  program,  for 
removing  fear  of  the  future  from  the  mind  of  the  worker  in  the 
shops;  that  is,  his  constant  fear  of  not  bein^  able  to  provide  for  and 
take  care  of  his  responsibilities,  first  to  his  parents  or,  if  he  has 
taken  on  further  resi>onsibilities,  to  his  wife  and  children. 

The  first  item  to  give  peace  and  security  of  mind  is  provision  for 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  In  1919  free  group  life  insurance  was 
offered  by  the  company,  to  which  later  was  added  a  participation  by 
the  employees,  so  that  the  life  insurance  of  each  employee  has  been 
increased.  This  has  been  very  weU  received  by  all  the  employees, 
and  all  new  employees  coming  into  the  organization,  after  five  years 
of  service,  come  under  its  provisions.  The  maximum  life  insurance 
offered  free  by  the  company  is  $1,500  and  the  additional  insurance, 
paid  for  by  the  employee  varies,  depending  upon  his  age,  service, 
and  salary,  but  usually  is  in  the  same  amount  or  larger  than  the 
free  insurance  offered  by  the  company.  This  has  worked  out  quite 
satisfactorily,  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  plan  $6,500,000  has 
been  paid  to  the  families  of  deceased  employees.  The  organization 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  is  now  so  large  that  there  are  deaths 
m  ite  "  family  "  each  day,  and  each  month  a  roster  of  those  departed 
IS  published,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  reaper  has  taken  young  people 
*S  well  as  old.  In  the  present  year,  the  total  life  insurance  that 
will  have  been  paid  to  the  families  of  deceased  employees  will 
amount  to  approximately  $1,000,000,  of  which  $400,000  will  be 
through  the  free  insurance  offered  bv  the  company  and  $600,000 
through  the  insurance  paid  for  by  the  employees.  Of  course  this 
mter  amount  would  not  have  been  received  by  the  families  if  this 
additional  insurance  plan  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  employees 
lafe  insurance  in  this  way  does  much  to  ameliorate  the  tragic  cir- 
.cumstances  of  death  and  relieves  somewhat  the  hardship  of  the 
departure  of  'he  family  bread wixmer,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
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The  second  matter  of  importance  in  assuring  peace  of  mind,  not 
Oiily  of  the  employee  but  even  more  frequently  of  the  wife,  is  the 
ownership  of  the  home.  While  the  General  Electric  Co.  has  never 
been  in  the  position  of  landlord,  it  does  assist  the  eniployeos  m  acquir- 
ing or  building  homes.  In  the  last  seven  yonrs  2,500  homos,  worth 
$19,000,000,  have  been  acquired  or  built  by  the  employees,  with  a 
payment  on  their  part  of  upwards  of  $6,000,000,  the  balance  being 
held  in  the  form  of  first  and  second  mortgages  by  regular  financial 
institutions,  the  company  making  provisions  so  the  employees  can 
borrow  this  money  on  a  favorable  basis.  To  date  there  has  been  no 
loss  in  connection  with  this  work,  either  to  the  banks  or  the  company. 

The  third  is  a  plan  to  enable  the  worker  to  put  something  aside 
for  the  inevitable  ^  rainy  day."  The  General  Electric  Co.,  like  many 
companies,  started  with  the  plan  of  having  the  employees  subscribe 
to  its  common  stock.  But  its  common  stock,  of  course,  is  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  of  all  stocks  and  soon  after  the  subscription  was 
offered  the  market  price  went  down.   Many  of  the  employees  were 
frightened  and  canceled  their  subscriptions.    Later  on  the  price 
went  up  and  many  thousands  of  employees  saw  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit  and  sold  their  stock,  so  it  was  not  effective  in  promot- 
ing saving  by  the  employees  or  having  the  employees  become  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  company  in  which  they  were  spending  their 
lives.  Therefore,  a  new  company  was  organized,  known  as  the  G.  E. 
Employees  Securities  Corporation,  where  the  General  Electric  Co. 
takes  the  stock  risk  and  the  employees  subscribe  for  its  bonds.  These 
bonds  are  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  but  are  re- 
deemable at  cost  at  any  time  the  employee  so  desires.  While  these 
bonds  are  held  by  the  employee  and  he  is  in  the  active  service  of  the 
company,  he  recwves  a  return  of  8  per  cent.   The  employees  elect 
directors  who  represent  them  on  the  board  and  are  familiar  with 
the  transactions  taking  place,  and  each  year  a  report  of  its  opera- 
tions is  published.  This  G.  E.  Employees  Securities  Corporation  is 
the  largest  single  holder  of  General  Electric  common  stock  and  its 
other  funds  are  diverafied  in  investments  in  public  utility  companies 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  companies  at  the  same  time  are 
customers  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  so  the  employees  are  finan- 
cially interested  not  only  in  the  company  for  which  they  work  but 
also  its  customers.  These  investments  have  been  so  diversified  that 
the  market  value  even  to-day  exceeds  the  cost,  and  the  income  return 
has  always  been  ample  to  pay  the  return  on  the  bonds  and  stock  that 
have  been  issued.    Upwards  of  36,000  employees  now  hold  bonds, 
with  a  total  value  of  $41,000,000.  ^    .  ^  . 

The  fourth  item  to  give  security  and  peace  of  mmd  is  provision 
for  old  age.  Of  course,  if  each  employee  made  provision  along 
the  line  of  the  above,  for  death,  a  home  and  savings,  old-age  pro- 
vision, theoretically,  might  not  be  necessary,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is.  The  General  Electric  Co.  in  1912  adopted  a 
pension  plan  which  gave  a  pension  to  every  employee,  and  this 
has  since  been  supplemented  by  what  we  call  an  additional  pension 
plan  whereby  the  employee  contributes  1%  per  cent  of  his  earn- 
in<^s.'  This  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  his  pension  on  retire- 
ment by  approximately  50  per  cent,  so  that  in  some  cas^  the  em- 
ployee may  retire  on  a  pension  of  three-quarters  of  ttie  income  he 
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has  received  while  in  the  active  service  of  the  company,  one-third 
of  this  pension  being  provided  by  the  additional  pension  which 
he  has  paid  for  and  the  balance  l)y  the  pension  provisions  of  the 
company.  These  pensions  are  paid  from  a  trust  fund  now  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  $12,000,000  which  has  been  set  aside  quite  sep- 
arately and  apart  from  the  company's  operations.  In  the  two 
years  since  the  establishment  of  the  additional  pension  plan,  the 
employees  have  set  aside  $2,500,000.  The  amount  the  employee 
has  put  aside  in  the  additional  pension  plan  is  always  his;  if'^he 
leaves  the  company,  he  receives  this  money  plus  interest;  if  he 
dies,  his  beneficiary  receives  it;  and  if  he  lives  to  old  age,  he  enjoys 
it.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  plan,  the  pensions  paid  to  retir- 
ing employees  have  amounted  to  almost  $4,000,000,  and  there  are 
approximately  1,000  on  th^  pension  rolls  of  the  company  at  the 
present  time. 

The  fifth  and  probably  the  most  important,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  worker,  is  the  recurrent  dread  and  fear  of  unemployment. 
For  years  the  General  Electric  Co.  has  been  developing  methods 
of  stal)ilizing  employment  for  its  workers.  This  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  product.  It  is  easiest  in  a  standardized  line,  which  does 
uot  become  obsolescent  and  does  not  deteriorate.  One  such  article 
is  the  incandescent  lamp,  where  for  many  years  we  have  been  able 
to  avoid  unemployment  because  of  seasonal  fluctuations  by  making 
lamps  in  the  summer  time,  when  fewer  lamps  are  used,  storing  them 
and  distributing  them  to  our  customers  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  when  the  days  are  shorter. 

The  other  end  of  the  line,  and  of  course  very  much  more  difficult, 
is  our  engineering  products,  such  as  large  turbines,  where  due  to  the 
progress  of  the  art  or  the  demands  of  the  customers,  no  two  turbines 
ordered  at  different  times  of  the  larger  sizes  are  alike  and  very  little 
can  be  done  on  these  engineering  products  in  the  way  of  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment.  Notwithstanding,  on  the  snuUler  engineering 
products,  in  slack  times  we  do  make  parts  that  are  used  generally 
and  interchangeably  and  place  them  m  stock.  The  plants  been 
worked  out  throughout  the  company  to  further  as  far  as  possible 
this  policy  of  stabilization  of  employment.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  carry  out  this  plan  effectively.  The  plan  lays  down  cer- 
tain principles  which  the  management  of  each  works  does  its  best 
to  follow,  first  when  business  is  mcreasing  and  secondly  when  work 
begins  to  fall  off. 

But  no  one  company  is  able  to  grapple  effectively  with  this  prob- 
lem of  cyclical  variations  in  business,  so  the  b^  that  can  be  done 
is  to  have  a  plan  which  will  ameliorate  the  hardships  when  they  do 
arise.  Five  years  ago  a  plan  of  unemployment  pensions,  loans, 
and  relief  was  offered,  but  at  that  time  tlie  employees  considered 
unemployment  remote  and  it  was  not  accepted.  This  year  it  was 
again  proposed  and  received  immediate  acceptance. 

Fundamental  in  this  new  plan  for  unemployment  relief  are  the 
following  principles : 

1.  Joint  and  equal  contributions  hj  employees  and  the  company. 

2.  Joint  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  plan. 

3.  Aid  through  group  action  to  those  workers  who  are  in  need  or 
reauire  temporary  loans,  or  who  become  unemployed,  or  for  whom 
only  part-time  work  is  available. 
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4.  In  times  of  unemployment  emergency,  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance from  those  employees  of  the  company  not  usually  affected  by 
unemployment,  and  assistance  by  the  company  in  equal  amount. 

The  plan  has  been  adopted  by  each  works  as  a  unit,  with  a  vote 
of  the  employees  in  some  cases  as  high  as  100  per  cent  and  an  aver- 
age of  all  the  works  of  79  per  cent.  There  are  now  35,000  members 
of  the  plan  and  in  the  few  months  since  its  adoption  $350,000  has 
been  paid  into  this  unemployment  pension  fund,  one-half  by  the 
members  and  one-half  by  the  company.  During  normal  times  the 
employee  member  pays  1  per  cent  of  his  earnings  into  the  fund  and 
the  company  contnbutes  an  equal  amount.  A  committee  of  admin- 
istrators is  formed  at  each  works,  one-half  elected  by  the  members 
and  one-half  representing  the  management.  ,     ^  . 

When  a  member  is  liud  off  because  of  lack  of  work,  after  two 
weeks,  by  application  to  the  administrators,  his  case  is  considered 
and  he  is  given  work  or  an  unemployment  pension  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  his  normal  earnings,  but  not  in  excess  of  $20  per  week  Mid  for  a 
time  not  longer  than  10  weeks  in  any  12-month  period.  When  the 
outffo  from  the  fund  is  approximately  equal  to  the  normal  income, 
an  unemployment  emergency  is  declared.  Normal  contributions 
then  cease  and  all  employees  of  the  company,  whether  members  or 
not  in  all  departments,  including  the  commercial  and  administrative 
organizations,  in  remote  places,  contribute  1  per  cent  of  their  earn- 
ings, the  company  contributing  an  equal  amount. 

This  plan  is  not  final  in  form  or  in  substance  and  may  be  modifaed 
by  ioint  action  of  the  employees  and  the  company.  It  is  an  interest- 
in^r  experiment  in  which  the  company  is  glad  to  join  its  employees, 
first  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  solution,  and,  second,  m  amehoratmg 
the  tragic  effects  of  unemployment  on  particular  employees,  who 
are  in  no  sense  responsible  for  their  unemployment.         , ,  _^  t 

Under  the  original  provisions  of  this  plan,  as  announced  last  June, 
no  employee  was  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  undrar  it  unless 
he  had  made  pavme'nts  of  1  per  cent  of  wag^  into  the  fund  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  This  limitation  would  have  delayed  initial 
payments  in  the  earliest  instance  until  next  February,  in  tiie  hght 
of  the  emergency  now  existing  the  payment  of  benefits  and  the  exten- 
sion of  loans  to  unemployed  workers  were  commenced  December  1, 
and  the  company  is  sincerely  gratified  that  it  has  found  this  step 
possible  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  condition  of  those  for  whom 
no  work  is  available.  Benefit  payments  now  consist  of  50  per  TOUt  of 
the  waL^^s  of  those  entirely  unemployed  or  a  smaller  amount  sufficient 
to  afford  50  per  cent  of  normal  wages  to  those  on  less  than  half-time 
emplovment.  Loans  are  being  made  in  those  urgent  cases  where  the 
administrators  feel  that  the  real  distress  otherwise  arising  must  be 

obviated.  ,         ^  i 

The  comments  in  regard  to  this  unemployment  emergency  plan 

from  the  organization  have  been  very  gratifying  indeed,  not  only 
from  the  workmen  in  the  shops,  even  including  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  plan,  who  are  glad  to  help  tlieir  brother  employees  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  work,  but  also  from  people  in  the  commercial 
offices  removed  thousands  of  miles  from  the  factories,  the  main  com- 
ments we  have  had  being  "  Why  was  the  percentage  made  so  low  as 
1  per  cent«  "  and  "Why  have  we  not  begun  this  earlier?  "  These 
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are  evidences  of  how  closely  the  organization  is  knit  together,  the 
plan,  therefore,  tending  to  improve  the  unity  and  spirit  of  the 
organization. 

The  company  also  announced  last  week  a  further  plan  for  tiie 
year  1931  of  guaranteeing  50  weeks  work  of  not  less  than  30  hours 
each  week  in  me  incandescent  lamp  department,  which  I  referred  to 
earlier  in  my  talk,  where  we  are  dealing  with  a  standardized  product 
not  subject  to  obsolescence  and  deterioration.  This  plan  is  entirely 
voluntary  and  will  not  be  adopted  unless  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
employees  in  the  works  are  interested  and  agree  to  have  a  further 
"anchor  to  windward"  setting  aside  1  per  cent  of  earnings.  The 
company  guarantees  5  per  cent  interest  and  the  money  so  saved 
always  belongs  to  the  employee.  He  takes  it  with  him  if  he  leaves. 
If  he  dies^  the  accumulation  is  given  to  his  beneficiary  and  if  he 
remains  with  the  company  until  he  retires  on  pension,  it  is  added  to 
his  retirement  allowance.  This  plan  goes  into  effect  January  1, 1931, 
if  the  employees  desire  it.  It  wul  be  interesting  to  see  what  reaction 
this  receives. 

These  are  definite,  specific  things  that  the  company  has  done,  first 
along  the  line  of  providing  for  greater  peace  and  security  of  mind, 
second  to  stabilize  employment,  and  third  to  ameliorate  the  tragic 
effects  of  unemplo3^ment. 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  where  things  must  be  done  on  a  broader 
scale  than  this.  The  efforts  of  a  constructive  character  that  are  being 
made  to  relieve  distress  and  to  avoid  and  ameliorate  these  conditions 
in  the  future  are  having  and  should  have  very  general  support. 
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LOANS  TO  LAID-OFF  EMPLOYEES 


By  Mr*  Oxbub  MoOoaftmcK,  piee  president  of  the  Intemaiional  Harvester 

{December  20, 19S0) 

Compiler's  note. — With  the  evolution  of  large-scale  industry,  many  workers 
have  come  to  be  increasingly  dependent  upon  a  single  company  for  lifelong 
employment.  Many  employing  companies  have  responded  to  this  situation  by  the 
creation  of  varioiis  means  of  proteetinsr  during  periods  of  decreased  operation 
the  workers  whose  cooperation  they  require  in  production  in  normal  times. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  lay  off  some  of  Its  regular  employees  during  the  present 
depression,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  inaugurated  the  plan  of  loans  to 
these  employees  to  tide  them  over  the  period  of  reduced  income.  The  confiden- 
tial and  direct  procedure  used  in  meeting  the  workers'  needs  have  been  eJfective 
in  alleviating  instances  of  distress  wMeh  employee  pride  and  self-telianee  have 
concealed. 

At  first,  before  the  depression  became  so  severe,  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  did  what  it  could  to  curtail  production  with  as  little 
harm  to  the  m^  as  possible.  We  reduced  forces  by  ceasing  to  hire 
new  men,  we  let  the  unstable  ones  drift  away,  and  we  distributed  the 
work  among  the  men  who  could  do  it  best  and  needed  it  most.  Then 
we  reduced  the  hours  of  the  working  week,  for  our  men  told  us  they 
would  prefer  less  individual  income  if  we  could  find  ways  to  keep  as 
many  people  as  possible  on  the  pay  roll.  Lately,  however,  we  nave 
struck  what  we  believe  is  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  with  the  re* 
suit  that  our  factories  are  now  working  on  reduced  time  and  with 
reduced  forces. 

In  planninor  our  own  campaign  to  tide  over  the  unemployment 
situation,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  temporary  substitute  for  work  and  wages.  Thou- 
sands of  our  fine  men  have  no  jobs,  no  income.  It  is  not  their  fault 
nor  is  it  the  company's  fault.  But  International  Harvester  feels  that 
it  has  a  duty  to  help  its  own  men  to  provide  their  own  salvation. 

Throughout  Chicago  and  the  other  cities  where  we  manufacture, 
we  have  sent  representatives  to  call  upon  our  men  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  The  message  these  representatives  bring  is  this:  When- 
ever a  regular  Harvester  man  is  in  need  of  help  because  he  is  out 
of  work  or  because  his  earnings  have  been  severely  reduced  by  part- 
time  operations,  we  lend  him  the  money  to  carry  him  through.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  different  individuals 
but  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  hard-pressed  organized  charities  of  caring  for  him  and 
his.  It  will  be  enough  to  keep  regular  Harvester  men  out  of  bread 
lines. 

We  believe  that  lending  money  to  workmen  is  better  than  giving 
it.  I  have  been  told  by  many  employee  representatives  in  our  works 
councils  that  our  men  are  proud  that  Ave  have  not  offered  them  char- 
ity.  A  loan  is  a  business  proposition.    When  it  is  accepted,  the 
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recipient  expects  to  pay  it  back.  He  feels  that  he  is  still  standing 
on  his  own  feet.  He  understands  that  the  loan  is  considered  an 
advance  against  future  wages.    He  maintains  his  self-respect. 

Best  of  all,  Harvester  men  feel  that  our  plan  is  proof  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  They  are  out  of  work,  possibly  they  are  in 
want.  Just  then  a  foreman  or  a  fellow  worker  comes  to  their  homes 
to  tell  them  that  some  day  times  will  be  better  and  that  they  will 
then  have  their  jobs  back.  In  the  meantime  they  can  rely  on  loans 
from  us.  We  can  safely  make  this  promise  because  he  has  been  with 
us  long  enough  to  become  a  real  Harvester  man.  He  knows  that 
we  want  him  to  earn  good  wages;  he  appreciates  the  benefits  to 
him  of  pensions,  works  councils,  stock  subscription,  and  other  pro- 
gressive labor  policies-  He  knows  that  all  Harvester  Co.  executives 
have  won  their  way  up  through  the  ranks  and  that  he,  too,  will,  if 
he  merits  it,  have  a  chance  to  rise.  He  does  not  want  charity  from 
the  company.  He  wants  wages,  even  if  they  are  paid  in  advance 
of  the  work  he  would  like  to  be  doing. 

These  loans  are  paid^  weekly  check,  exactly  like  wages.  They 
are  without  interest.  We  urge  every  borrower  to  find  himself  a 
job  elsewhere  if  he  can,  so  that  he  will  have  less  money  to  repay 
when  he  comes  back  to  work.  When  he  does  get  his  own  job  hs/tx 
with  us,  or  finds  employment  in  some  other  shop  and  is  again  earn- 
ing reasonable  wages,  he  repays  the  money.  In  the  meantime  he 
is  able  to  provide  food  and  fuel  and  suiter  for  his  family  with 
money  he  can  rightly  call  his  own. 

We  are  confi<tent  that  our  losses,  through  failure  to  repay  these 
loans,  will  be  i^nall.  We  know  our  men.  They  regard  the  money 
they  have  borrowed  from  us  as  a  debt  of  honor,  and  they  will  pay 
it  back. 

It  must  indeed  be  hard  for  self-respecting  Americ^ms  who  want  to 
work  to  accept  charity.  It  must  be  encouraging  to  a  man  who  has 
}ost  his  job  through  no  fault  of  his  own  to  l^m  that  he  has  not 
been  forgotten  ana  that  he  can  have  his  job  bac^  again  as  soon  as 
business  picks  up.  That  is  the  message  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  has  sent  to  unemployed  i^rvester  men.  It  wants  them 
to  go  on  holding  their  heads  high,  feeling  that  they  have  a  place 
in  the  economic  sun. 

Within  the  past  five  we^  every  regular  Harvester  man  who  is 
out  of  work  has  been  visited.  Many  of  them  have  savings  or  invest- 
ments on  which  they  can  rely.  In  certain  cases  the  available  work 
has  been  rotated  so  that  the  effect  of  unemployment  will  bear  less 
heavily  on  any  individual.  Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  in 
many  cases  we  have  been  able  to  give  helpful  advice  on  recasting  the 
family  budget  so  that  the  need  for  a  loan  is  lessened  or  postponed. 
Employees  in  danger  of  losing  the  equity  in  their  homes  are  given 
advice  and  assistance  in  securing  extension  of  time  on  mortgage 
payments.  Wherever  there  is  emergency  need  of  medical  or  surgical 
aid,  it  is  supplied  free  of  cost  by  our  medical  and  nursing  staff. 

The  Harvester  loan  plan  is  already  proving  its  value  as  a  means 
of  relieving  want  and  distress,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  its  value. 
The  real  worth  of  the  plan  is  in  its  spirit  and  in  the  way  it  tends  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  worker.  It  encourages  him  and  tells 
him  of  the  company's  interest  in  him  and  of  its  appreciation  of  him 
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and  his  work.  Thus  it  renews  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  occupa- 
tier,  and  of  his  country.  He  realizes  that  his  situation  in  life  will 
ultimately  be  restored  because  his  job  will  be  waiting  for  him  when 
business  comes  back,  as  it  surely  will.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  self- 
respecting  member  of  society. 

DETAILS  OF  HARVESTER  LOAN  PLAN 

The  Harvester  loan  plan  was  approved  by  the  directors,  October  30,  1930, 
and  was  immediately  put  into  effect  Its  purpose  is  to  meet  the  unemployment 
sttnation  among  Harvester  people  by  weekly  loans  without  Interest,  safSctent 
to  provide  for  current  necessities.  The  amount  of  the  loan  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  family  and  other  factors.  Obviously  the  smaller  the  amount  that 
can  be  made  to  suffice,  the  lighter  will  be  the  eventual  burden  on  the  borrower 
and  on  the  company. 

'  There  are  other  definite  benefits  under  the  plan,  snch  as  free  legal  advice, 
emei^ency  medical  and  surgical  aid  without  cost,  counsel  and  assistance  in 
budgeting  expenses,  friendly  contacts  of  foremen  and  other  organization  men 
with  the  man  who  is  out  of  work.  These  are  often  as  important  as  the  loans. 
Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  these  loans  are  not  in  any  sense  charity, 
but  are  a  business  arrangement  under  which  the  company  advances  money 
to  the  employee  agiEdnst  wages  to  be  earned  in  the  fatnm  This  gives  encourage- 
ment and  assurance  that  a  job  awaits  him  when  business  conditions  improve. 

Underlying  all  these  provisions  is  the  company*s  desire  that  this  plan  shall 
be  interpreted  and  administered  so  as  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance  in  any  employee  who  participates  in  iL  The  company  has 
confidence  in  the  future  in  spite  of  the  preset  deprefi»ion  and  wishes  to  do  what 
it  can  to  give  immedtote  mBiabsbmce  to  its  men  who  are  out  of  woifk. 

SUGIBIUTY 

(«)  Harvester  men  temporarily  laid  olf,  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  .  .  ,  and  whom  it  is  intended  to  rehire  when  business  con- 
ditions permit.  (Note. — For  information  of  other  companies  considering  loan 
plans,  it  is  suggested  that  the  eligibility  period  is  a  different  problem  for 
each  company,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  employees  expected  to  be  rehired 
wi^n  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  extent  to  whi<di  the  c<«ipany  feds  aUe 
to  extend  its  loan  plan.) 

(&)  Those  working  part  time  equivalent  to  less  than  36  hoimi  per  week, 
may  also  receive  supplementary  assistance. 

(c)  Home  conditions,  current  financial  diflSculties,  the  possibility  of  other 
family  assistance,  etc,  must  be  talcen  into  consideration  in  determining  wheOier 
or  not  a  loan  is  Jnstifled.  Avadlable  cash  savings  anist  be  used  hetote  a  loan 
la  made* 

PURPOSE  OF  LOANS 

Loans  will  be  made  only  to  defray  expenses  for  such  current  necessities  as 
food,  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  gas,  and  not  for  paymwt  eC  old  debts  nor  inrtaltaMft 
payments  on  goods  purchased. 

OBOANIZAYION 

{a)  There  will  be  established  at  each  plant  a  works  loan  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  superintendent  or  vice  chairman  of  the  works  council  as  chairman, 
the  employment  manager  or  works  council  secretary  as  secretary,  the  plant 
nurse  and  two  additional  members  appointed  by  ^  eommittee  ehairmaa  from 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  works  council. 

(h)  The  works  loan  committee  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
selecting,  instructing,  and  supervising  such  visiting  committees  of  two  members 
each  as  may  be  necessary  to  visit  those  eligible  for  loans. 

(c)  Included  in  the  membership  oi  these  visiting  committees  are  the  depatt* 
ment  foremen  and  works  council  members,  who  in  the  mjajority  of  cases  visit 
those  employees  who  are  employed  normally  in  their  departments.  It  is  vital 
that  a  high  degree  of  judgment  and  tact  be  exercised  by  the  visiting  committees 
which  investigate  all  cases* 
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(a)  As  soon  as  possible  the  visiting  committees  will  begin  by  calling  on 
men  who  have  the  longest  period  of  layntf  or  whose  situation  is  known  to  be 

most  serious. 

The  first  visit  will  be  confined  to  a  friendly  call,  at  which  time  the  visitors 
will  exercise  their  best  judgment  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  case  comes 

within  the  intent  of  the  plan  and  justifies  further  consideration. 

The  visiting  committee  should  take  the  opportunity  of  stressing  the  fact 
that  while  at  the  i)resent  time  there  is  a  depression  in  business  and  much 
unemployment,  the  man's  record  with  the  company  is  satisfactory  and  he  will 
be  reemployed  when  business  ccmditions  permit  In  this  way  the  visiting 
committee  will  hdp  Implant  emifldence  for  the  fntnre  in  tlie  minds  of  Harvester 
men. 

(b)  It  the  visiting  committee's  report  of  its  first  visit  (Form  No.  367)  shows 
the  family  to  be  in  need  and  eligible  for  loans,  a  second  visit  should  promptly 
be  made  by  the  nurse  or  employment  manager  or  other  person  designated  by 
the  works  loan  committee,  in  company  with  a  member  of  the  visiting  commit- 
tee which  made  the  first  visit.  Upon  the  persons  making  this  second  visit 
rests  the  responsibility  of  submitting  to  the  works  loan  committee  a  detailed 
report  and  specific  recommendation  on  a  form  (Form  No.  366)  provided  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  persons  making  the  second  visit  recommend  a  loan  and 
it  is  approved  by  the  works  loan  committee  and  tiie  superintendent,  the  recom- 
mendation must  be  sent  in  duplicate  to  the  industrial  relations  department, 
Chicago,  for  final  approval  by  that  department  as  weU  as  by  the  tre«rary 
department 

As  a  part  of  their  investigation,  the  persons  making  the  second  visit  should 
determine  whether  the  individual  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  equity  in  his  home 
through  inability  to  make  payments  due  on  contacts  or  mortgages.  If  so^ 
the  matter  should  be  reported  to  the  works  loan  eommittee  who  will  do  what 
they  can  toward  obtaining  an  extension. 

(c)  If  the  weekly  loans  continue  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  the  visiting  com- 
mittee will  again  visit  his  home  and  subndt  to  the  works  loan  committee  their 
report  and  recommendation  (Form  No.  365)  provided  for  that  purposa  If  the 
committee's  recommendation  is  approved,  it  must  again  be  sent  in  duplicate  to 
the  Chicago  office  for  final  approval  before  further  checks  are  issued.  The 
same  procedure  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  following  any  subseauent  four 
weeks  during  which  loans  are  made 

mnuBE     wmmMsY  loans 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  weekly  loans  will  be  continued  indefinitely.  They 
may  be  stopped  at  any  time  in  the  discretion  of  the  company.  No  assurance 
should  be  given  that  loans  to  any  one  person  will  be  continued  for  longer  than 
four  weeks.  If  further  asi^stanoe  is  needed  after  any  4-we^  period,  the  case 
must  be  reconsidered. 

AMOUNT  OP  LOAN 

Tlie  amount  of  money  to  be  loaned  weekly  will  be  based  on  a  mltiiniir'ff  snl>- 
sistence  budget.  The  industrial  relations  department  will  provide  infbraiation 
to  assist  in  determining  the  proper  amount  of  the  weekly  loan. 

LOANING  PBOCEDURX 

(a)  At  the  time  of  receiving  his  first  check,  the  employee  will  sign  a  state- 
ment (Form  No.  368)  agreeing  to  repay  after  reemployment  the  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  company.   A  copy  of  this  statement  should  be  given  to  him. 

(6)  No  interest  will  be  charged  on  money  loaned  under  this  plan. 

(c)  If  the  borrower  has  Harvester  stoc^  or  other  securities,  he  must  deposit 
a  sufficient  amount  with  the  cashier  to  cover  his  loans. 

(d)  Loans  will  be  made  weekly.  The  checks  to  be  used,  the  manner  of 
writing  them,  and  other  details  will  be  covered  in  a  s€y;)arat^  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  works  auditor. 

(e)  Bach  man  wiU  be  assigned  a  definite  day  of  the  week  for  calling  for 
his  dieek. 
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{f)  Following  final  approval  <rf  the  loan,  be  will  be  notified  to  call  for  the 
first  check.  Subsequent^  he  must  call  each  time  at  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  works  loan  committee  tw  id^tificaticHi,  which  will  enable  him  to  get 
dieeks  from  the  cashier. 

BEPATMSNT  OF  LOANS 

When  the  man  is  reemployed  on  a  basis  of  five  days  or  more  per  week, 
deduction  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  will  be  made  from  each  pay  check  to 
apply  on  repayment  of  the  loan.  If  other  employment  is  obtained,  he  must  pay 
each  weA  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  his  wages  to  ai^ly  on 
lepayment  of  the  loan-  If  he  can  begin  to  repay  before  his  employment  is 
restored  to  five  days  a  week,  or  if  he  can  exceed  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  of 
his  wages,  it  will  obviously  be  to  Ms  advantage  and  he  should  be  urged  to 
do  so. 

ACCOUNTING 

The  works  will  forward  to  the  industrial  relations  department  a  weekly 
statement  in  duplicate,  giving  a  recapitulation  of  the  number  of  cases  and 
the  amount  of  money  loaned  during  the  current  week,  us  well  as  the  accumulated 
ligures. 

MEDICAL 

The  visits  may  disclose  that  mme  member  of  the  family  needs  medical 
asstotance  or  advice.  Such  cases  are  to  be  reported  to  the  plant  physician  or 
nurse,  and  lirrangements  will  be  made  to  extend  emergency  assistance  through 
our  medical  department. 


III.  RESERVES  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT 


By  Mr.  Hmnbt  S.  Dbrnison,  president  of  the  DemiiBOH  Mtmmfuctwrktg  Co. 

(December  29, 19S0) 

Compiler's  note. — The  possibility  of  a  parallel  between  reserves  against  re- 
daced  dividends  and  reserves  against  reduced  employee  earnings  is  no  better 
indicated  tiian  by  the  relatively  long  experience  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  FraminfiTham,  Mass.,  in  the  maiatenanee  of  both  tsrpet  of  reserves.  It  is 
significant  that  the  establishment  of  the  newer  type  of  reserves  sems  to  stima- 
late  management  to  stabilize  operations  and  employment,  to  the  adTanase  of 
both  the  stockholders  and  the  workers. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1844  our  company  has  passed  through,  and 
survived,  many  depressions,  mild  and  severe,  but  until  the  depression 
of  1908  Ave  had  thought  of  them  much  as  epidemics  had  been 
thought  of  before  the  birth  of  modern  medicine — as  unfortunate 
visitations  which  we  could  not  account  for  and  devoutly  hoped  would 
never  happen  again.  Then  we  began  to  realize  that  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  such  periods  were  recurring  epidemics  in  tiie  business 
system  for  which  we  might  undertake  some  measures  of  preparation, 
even  if  we  could  not  accurately  foresee  just  when  we  were  going  to 
catch  them,  our  passive  attitude  was  really  inexcusable.  The  bur- 
dens of  unemployment  had  borne  too  heavily  upon  both  the  com- 
pany and  its  employees  to  be  put  up  witli  -complaoentiy,  and  any- 
thing, however  little,  which  might  be  done  was  b^ter  tiian  doing 
nothmg. 

Progress  was  slow,  but  in  the  first  years  something  was  accom- 
plished toward  smoothing  out  the  worst  of  the  extremes  of  over- 
time and  part  time  which  came  each  year  at  different  seasons.'  But 
in  1915,  after  the  severe  unemployment  of  1914,  we  took  a  step  which 
has  ever  since  given  us  a  permanent  and  pointed  interest  in  the 
problem.  We  figured  that  if  it  was  good  business  sense  to  make 
some  reservations  out  of  profits  in  good  years  so  that  dividends 
might  not  fall  so  severely  in  bad  years,  then  it  was  ecjually  good 
sense  to  set  up  similar  reserves  from  which,  during  times  of  un- 
employment or  partial  employment,  some  part  of  the  losses  to  wage 
earners  could  be  lessened.  So  we  made  a  reserve  out  of  the  profits 
of  1915  which  was  added  to  in  the  succeeding  years,  and  placed  it  in 
the  control  of  trustees  for  such  use.  The  exact  rules  for  its  dis- 
tribution were  to  be  drawn  up  and  amended  from  time  to  time  as 
experience  should  dictate,  by  a  joint  committee  of  two  from  the 
management  and  two  representatives  of  the  employees. 

Since  1921  the  fund  has  been  drawn  upon  to  make  up  the  pay 
of  our  permanent  force  of  wage  earners  whenever  they  had  to  be 
laid  off  for  lack  of  work,  those  with  dependents  getting  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  normal  rates,  and  those  without  dependents 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  normal.  We  could  not  guarantee  such 
payments  for  all  time  because  we  had  no  sufficient  records  of 
experience  to  tell  us  what  such  a  guarantee  would  involve,  but  pay- 
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ments  were  to  continue  as  long  as  the  fund  lasted,  and  have  con- 
tinued, as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  any  interruption  to  date. 

The  effects  of  this  scheme  have  been  very  striking.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  aliorded  Avelcome  relief  to  individuals  and  probably  has  lield 
the  purchasing  power  in  our  community  U])  somew^hat  higher  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been;  and  we  are  assured  that  it  has  added 
a  good  deal  to  that  feeling  of  security  and  confidence  without  which 
employees  suli'er  in  spirit  and  in  their  working  abilities  as  well.  But 
even  more  valuable  have  l^een  its  effects  in  stiffening  and  refresh- 
ing the  determination  of  every  one  who  is  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment, from  salesmen  and  department  heads  to  general  manager,  by 
careful  planning  and  all  possible  foresight  to  luake  payments  from 
the  fund  as  little  necessary  as  they  can. 

These  effects  are  really  interesting  since  the  fund  is  quite  out  of 
our  confarol  and  no  one  in  the  management  can  gain  anything  directly 
in  a  financial  way  by  saving  it  They  are  closely  parallel  to  the 
effects  of  the  fire  iiisurance  premiums  of  more  recent  years  in  waking 
us  up  to  the  desirability  of  tire  prevention,  aad  of  accident  compensa- 
tion premiums  in  making  us  active  in  prev^ting  accidents.  In  all 
these  three  cases  alike  we  should  really  have  enough  to  gain  by  pre- 
ventive measures  to  warrant  strenuous  thinking  even  if  there  were 
no  penalties  itf  hard  cash.  But,  unquestionably,  in  each  of  these, 
efforts  at  prevention  are  given  energy  and  focus  by  the  impressive 
reality  of  such  penalties.  This  is  what  makes  us  so  strong  in  the 
belief  that  an  unemployment  fund,  however  much  it  may  help  the 
wage  earners,  is  lik^y  to  be  of  even  greater  value  to  the  OMtnpany 
itsdf  .  For  in  every  sladk  period^  whether  it  is  an  off  season  or  an  off 
year,  the  losses  to  the  company  m  fixed  overhead  costs  are  often  as 
great,  and  in  heavy  industries  are  sometime  greater  than  the  pay-* 
roll  losses  to  employees. 

Our  unemployment  fund  did  not  originally  plan  to  cover  any  pay- 
ments to  those  who  might  be  laid  off  permanentiy— f or  whom,  for 
one  reason  or  another^  no  permanent  place  could  be  found  in  our 
organization.  It  apphed  primarily  to  the  trained  staff.  But  grad- 
ually, as  it  was  being  used,  logic  forced  us  to  consider  some  cushion* 
iiig  payment  to  those  whom  we  had  to  lay  off  for  keepsp— a  separation 
allowance,  as  it  is  now  coming  to  be  called.  Our  experience  with  this 
form  of  unemployment  relief  is  short,  but  over  the  last  12  montibs  we 
have  been  feeling  our  way  and  have  paid  con^derable  amounte  for 
this  purpose.  Its  influence  will  undoubtedlv  add  to  the  good  influ* 
ences  of  the  older  scheme,  and  will  especially  tend  to  make  us  even 
more  careful  when  planning  expansions,  temporary  or  pennanent, 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  unwise  overexpansion,  which  is 
surely  one  strongly  contributory  cause  of  the  alternating  periods  of 
prosperity  and  depression. 

I  am  certain  that  the  reserving  of  funds  out  of  profits  or  surplus 
for  imemployinent  relief  is  of  definite  value  in  several  ways  for  indi- 
vidual concerns.  Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  if  widely  done  it 
would  be  good  for  the  whole  business  structure  as  well?  For 
through  the  violent  swings  from  'way  up  to  'way  down,  business  as 
a  whole  loses  much  more  than  it  gains ;  and  the  reservation  of  funds 
during  times  of  high  activity  for  expenditure  during  low  times  strikes 
at  the  very  ro(»ts  of  the  evil.   It  both  checks  undue  expansion  and 
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fills  in  the  deeper  depths  of  depr^sion.  It  can  also  be  thought  of 
as  a  gyroscope  which,  mitil  we  can  learn  to  control  the  business 
weather,  can  at  least  be  depended  upon  to  beep  the  boat  isom  rocking 
too  heavily  in  the  wwst  storms. 

These  direct  effects.  And  when  there  is  taken  into  aooount, 
also,  the  powerful*  secondary  effects  of  such  funds  in  stirring  up 
management  to  more  and  more  ingenious  and  inventive  efforts  to 
save  overhead,  by  working  toward  a  more  even  and  regular  flow  of 
production  and  distribution,  the  general  social  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  them  is  multiplied — surely  by  2  and  perhaps  by  10. 
With  the  wonders  before  our  eyes  wnich  engineers  have  brought 
to  pass  through  their  application  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
sciences,  it  ^is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  a  devotion  of  similar 
powers  of  invention  to  the  saving  of  this  great  individual  and  social 
waste,  spiritual  as  well  as  economic,  must  make  remarkable  progress. 

The  establishment  of  unemployment  funds  requires  no  new  or 
complicated  machinery  or  statistical  records.  A  moderate  amount 
to  begin  with  may  be  set  aside  out  of  profits  or  surplus,  like  any 
other  reserve.  Some  companies  even  to-day,  although  making  an 
unsatisfactory  operating  showing  for  the  year,  have,  nevertheless, 
reserve  assets  from  which  a  start  can  be  made.  And  a  little  may 
go  a  long  way.  In  the  Dennison  compan}-  during  the  past  10  years 
the  payments  have  not  averaged  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
*pay  roll,  and  even  over  the  worst  10  months  of  this  year  have  not 
exceeded  2  per  cent.  Even  small  sums  may  relieve  great  needs, 
and  such  sums  may  be  withdrawn  from  j^ears  of  business  activity  at 
an  individual  cost  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  yet  at  a  very  real  advantage 
to  society  as  a  whole. 

Again,  I  must  emphasize  that  while  the  actual  funds  withhekl 
from  use  during  prosperous  times  and  put  into  circulation  in  slack 
times  are  of  value  in  relieving  distress,  and  of  still  more  value  in 
helping  to  keep  our  economic  blood  pressure  from  running  too  high 
and  falling  too  low,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  of  all  in  their 
psychological  effects  upon  management.  Unemployment  funds  set 
up  action  and  reaction.  Their  direct  action  is  to  help  in  any  pres- 
ent period  of  unemployment;  their  reaction  is  to  sting  employers 
into  a  healthy  irritation  and  make  them  think  of  putting  the 
screens  on.  Through  them  we  get  that  positive  spur  which  cold 
cash  outlaj^s  exert,  which  is  direct  and  actual  and  not  to  be  argued 
away  as  easily  as  estimates  of  possible  future  indirect  losses  can 
be.  They  offer  very  practical  arguments  against  imdue  expansions 
at  the  peak  of  the  cycle,  and  for  the  toughest  kind  of  thinking 
as  to  what  can  be  done  to  keep  things  moving  in  the  cycle's  trough. 
And,  incidentally,  it  is  generally  to  be  found  that  those  who  are 
thinking  out  practical  measures,  small  though  each  one  may  be, 
are  those  who  are  least  oppressively  pessimistic, 
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IV.  EBIPLaYMKNf  STABILITY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

PARTNERSHIP 


By  Mr.  Walmb  a  Tbasu^  president  of  the  Standari  OU  Co.  of  Hew  Jenew 

{Deoemier  26, 19S0) 

Compiler's  note.— The  place  of  the  employee  as  a  partner  in  the  operation  of 
industry  has  come  to  receive  wider  and  wider  recognition  during  the  past  decade. 
The  efforts  which  progressive  managements  may  make  in  stahilizing  employmat 
and  assuring  continuity  of  paftnorsbip  despite  a  1>«siBeM  depreHlMi  are  lUw- 
trated  by  the  txfetitnet  of  tlie  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Vow  7«rsey. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  had  for  years  a  definite 
policy  in  respect  to  labor.  As  a  part  of  this  policy  we  have  long 
felt  that  from  both  an  industrial  and  humanitarian  standpoint  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  layoffs  of  any  of  our  people.  This 
has  involved  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  improve- 
ments aimed  primarily  at  stabilizing  production  and  thus  avoiding 
fluctuations  in  employment. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  present  crisis,  we  stipulated  that  managers 
should  hire  no  new  employees.  We  thought  that  by  adjustments 
and  transfers  we  might  better  provide  work  for  those  already  in 
our  service  than  to  ^charge  in  one  quarter  and  hire  m  another. 
We  ordered  elimination  of  overtime,  so  as  to  spread  the  available 
work  over  the  largest  part  of  the  personnel.  Employees  have  been 
transferred  from  slack  to  busy  departments  and  from  one  plant  to 
another.  To  increase  the  amount  of  employment,  it  was  stfigested 
that  iiuinagers  begin  work  of  dismantling,  maintenance,  and  repair 
which  had  been  postponed  from  busier  times.  As  a  general  rule 
our  employees  have  been  working  full  time,  but  in  two  or  three 
centers  where  there  has  not  been  work  for  the  entire  force  employees 
cheerfully  accepted  part  time  in  order  that  no  member  of  the  group 
should  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

There  have  been  some  men  laid  off  for  inefficiency  and  others  who 
nave  been  discharged  for  cause ;  but  in  the  few  cases  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  lay  off  men  permanently  for  lack  of  work,  or  for 
any  other  reason  which  was  no  fault  of  their  own,  such  men  have 
received  a  cash  allowance,  the  amount  depending  both  on  their  age 
and  length  of  service,  and  this  allowance  has  taken  care  of  them 
during  the  time  they  were  seeking  work  elsewhere. 

The  companv  has  sought  to  alleviate  any  distress  that  might  occur 
through  the  reduction  of  working  hours  or  number  einplo^red.  Bor 
instance,  in  one  plant  the  company  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
employees'  association  and  this,  together  with  money  contributed  by 
emplovees  who  are  at  work,  will  be  used  for  rehef  work,  including 
loims."  Should  it  become  evident  that  there  is  distress  among  other 
groups  of  employees,  the  company  would  undoubtedly  make  a  simi- 
lar offer  to  employees  of  any  plants  so  affected. 
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What  the  company  has  done  in  this  ranergency  has  been  in  line 
with  its  long-established  policy.  We  have  been  steadily  working 
toward  greater  stability  ox  employment.  One  of  the  many  ftdvan> 
tages  of  this  is  avoidance  of  the  loss  incurred  in  training  new  em- 
ployees. Our  low  labor  turnover  of  26  per  cent  for  the  year  1929 
reflects  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  stabilize  employment  This  com- 
pares with  45  per  cent,  the  average  labor  turnover  for  the  same 
year  in  75  representative  companies  with  a  million  and  a  half  em- 
ployees. We  look  upon  our  personnel  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  business.  They  are  not  just  so  many  check  numbers  to  be 
taken  on  or  laid  off  according  to  fluctoatixms  in  demand.  On  this 
ground  we  claim  no  credit  for  philanthropy.  In  practically  all  of 
our  operations  we  require  a  staff  largely  constitute  of  experienced 
men  possessing  skill  obtained  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Without 
such  an  adequate  and  trained  force  continuous^  at  hand  the  manage- 
ment of  any  operation  would  be  seriously  handicapped. 

Partnership  in  this  company  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of 
the  war-time  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  capital,  manage- 
ment, and  labor.  It  was  recognition  not  alone  of  the  rights  of  each 
but  of  the  responsibilities  of  each.  Out  of  this  recognition  grew  our 
industrial  representation  plan,  stock  acquisition  plan,  and  many  other 
features  based  on  the  partnership  idea.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to 
assume  that  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  management 
should  exert  its  efforts  to  safeguard  the  jobs  of  regular  employees  in 
periods  of  trade  depression.  In  a  cooperative  industry,  such  as  this 
company  has  become,  one  set  of  partners  can  not  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others  in  the  partnership. 

Each  industry  has  its  own  characteristics,  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  policies  which  have  proved  successful  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey  can  or  should  be  adopted  by  all  large  employers  of 
labor.  Forward  looking  executives,  however,  recognize  the  need 
for  regular  and  more  sustained  schedules  of  operation,  whicli  will, 
to  the  maximum  extent,  free  labor  from  the  uncertainties  caused  by 
frequent  shutdowns.  Good  management  seeks  to  level  the  peaks  of 
overtime  and  bring  up  the  valleys  of  part  time  and  by  better  organi- 
zation and  planning  to  spread  employment  more  evenly  over  the  12 
months. 


V.  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


By  Mr.  Mobbib  Lebds,  presideni  of  the  Leeds  d  Northrup  Co.  {January  2,  1931} 

Compiler's  note. — The  payment  of  unemployment  benefits  has  not  been  confined 
to  large  employers  but  has  received  considerable  Impetus  in  medium-sised  organi* 
tations  wbieh  have  analysed  ft^entifically  their  Industrial  relations  problems. 
She  ieeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  a  conservative  plan  for  such  benefits  to  cover  a  group  of  1,100  employees  in  an 
industry  requiring  trained  workers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  electrical  measuring  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  temperature  measurement  and  control,  and  employ 
about  1,100  people.  (Because  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  our 
product  and  the  amount  of  engineering  required,  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  our  people  are  employed  in  office,  sales,  research^ 
engmeering,  inspection  and  factory  service  divisions.)  Instruments 
of  precisicm  can  be' successfully  produced  only  by  trained  workers 
whose  skill  develops  with  years  of  experience,  and  there  are  sound 
business  reasons  for  con^rving  a  force  of  such  people  after  they 
have  been  gotten  together  and  trained  because  once  scattered  they  can 
not  be  quickly  and  satisfactprily  replaced.  However,  considerations 
other  than  these  drove  home  to  us  the  need  for  stabilized  employ- 
ment. Our  product  is  widely  distributed  and  demand  has  little  sea- 
sonal variation,  but  to  a  large  extent  we  supply  equipment  used  in 
manufacture,  and  our  business  rises  and  falls  in  dose  relationship 
to  the  curve  of  total  volume  of  manufacture  in  the  country.  We  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  1^1  depre^on  as  we  are  to-day.  Then 
we  were  -caught  with  large  inventories,  and  in  other  ways  were  little 
prepared  for  a  slump,  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
reduction  of  force.  Talks  with  some  of  our  people,  who^  after  years 
of  employment  were  being  dismissed,  showed  us  how  serious  a  crisis 
we  were  bringing  into  their  lives.  Those  who  had  no  savings  were 
confronted  with  real  physical  want.  Others  had  to  give  up  partly 
purchased  homes,  discontinue  the  education  of  children,  and  the  like. 
All  of  these  commendable  plans  had  been  undertaken  because  of  the 
expectation  of  continued  employment.  Thus  the  social  harm  that 
conies  from  the  sudden  interruption  of  employment  became  obvious 
to  us.  We  saw  why  the  founder  of  the  world  famous  optical  works, 
Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena,  said  that  industry  had  an  obligation  toward  those 
whom  it  di!^nlissed  to  see  that  they  were  provided  with  means  of 
support  during  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  relocate  themselves,  and 
that  this  obligation  bore  some  relation  to  the  length  of  their  employ- 
ment. We  examined  w  \t\\  renewed  interest  the  provisions  he  made 
for  discharging  this  obligation  and  resolved  that  we  would  make 
similar  provision  if  a  return  of  prosperity  permitted.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  in  1923.  and  we  then  inaugurated  our  unemploym^t 
fund"  with  a  payment  of  $5,000,  and  arranged  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  2  per  cent  of  each  pay  roll  until  the  total  fund  should  equal 
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tyncG  the  largest  pay  roll  of  any  week  in  the  previous  12  months. 
The  total  pay  roll,  including  officers'  salaries,  is  used  as  a  base  for 
these  calculations,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  the  pay  roll  of 
those  entitled  to  benefit.  Estimates  made  at  that  time  mdicated  that 
these  provisions  would  give  a  sufficient  fund,  when  fully  accumu- 
lated, to  pay  what  we  then  thought  suitable  retiring  allowances  to 
as  many  as  were  likelv  to  be  laid  off  or  have  their  working  time  re- 
duced. We  arranged 'for  a  trust  company  to  hold  the  fund  under  a 
trust  agreement  for  this  particular  purpose,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
at  the  hazard  of  the  business. 

Promptly  after  the  establishment  of  the  fund  we  informed  the 
wuncil  of  our  cooperative  association  of  this  action.  Let  me  explain 
here  that  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Cooperative  Association  is  an  or- 
ganization of  all  our  employees,  which  through  its  elected  council, 
deals  with  all  matters  of  employee  interest.  Some  of  them— such  as 
athletics,  a  sick  benefit  organization,  and  various  activities  of  a 
cultural  and  social  nature— it  handles  entirely  on  its  own  responsibil- 
ity; others,  such  as  cafeteria  management,  group  life  insurance  and 
old  age  pension,  good  order  of  the  plant,  rules  in  regard  to  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  on  time  bonus,  etc,  it  handles  in  cooperation  with 

management.  urrr 
In  explaining  the  unemployment  fund  to  council  we  said:  We 
should  like  to  have  you  assume  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  disbursement  of  this  fund."  AYe  pointed  out  that 
benefits  would  be  paid  only  up  to  the  amount  of  the  fund  as  ac- 
cumulated, and  undertook  no  obligation  beyond  that.  The  council 
willingly  assumed  the  responsibilities  asked  of  it  and  made  rules 
for  managing  and  disbursing  the  fund,  the  outstanding  features  of 
which  are  these : 

Control  of  the  fund  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  5,  8  appc^ted  by  council 
and  2  by  the  company. 
Unemployment  benefits  axe  to  be  paid  cmly  to  emj^yees  whose  annual 

compensation  is  $2,600  or  less. 

Unemployment  benefits  are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  of  wages 
for  those  having  dependents  and  50  per  cent  for  those  without  dependents. 

Unemployment  benefits  axe  to  be  paid  to  those  discharged,  laid  off  for  a 
time,  or  working  less  time  than  the  company's  44-hour  week.  (Those  who 
may  be  discharged  for  cause  do  not  benefit  from  vhe  fund,  but  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  a  board  composed  entirely  of  employees  appointed  by  council.) 

Unemployment  benefits  are  to  run  for  a  time  which  varies  with  tiie  length 
of  time  the  recipient  has  been  with  the  company,  and  ranges  from  3  weeks  for 
those  who  have  served  3  months  up  to  26  weeks  for  those  who  have  served  6 
years.    In  general,  each  year  of  service  adds  5  weeks  of  compensation. 

Those  who  work  on  a  reduced  schedule  are  compensated  for  the  time  lost 
in  the  same  proiwrtion  as  those  who  lose  full  time. 

Benefits  cease  if  the  recipient  gets  another  job,  Imt  may  be  ii^nstated  tt  he 
loses  or  quits  that  job  and  has  not  yet  teeelreA  all  payments  due  him. 

We  realized  when  we  inaugurated  these  plans  that  unemployment 
compensation  is  at  best  a  palliative,  and  is  by  no  means  so  desirable 
as  continuous  work.  For  a  selfish  reason  we  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
fund  dispersed,  because  that  would  later  put  the  company  to  the 
expense  of  making  good  the  depletion.  We  accordingly  adopted 
other  measures  to  stabilize  employment.  AVhen  business  is  brisk^we 
increase  working  hours,  paying  time  and  half  time  for  time  worked 
in  excess  of  44  hours  per  week ;  when  it  slackens  we  drop  back  to  the 
standard  week.  We  thus  avoid  taking  on  for  peak  business  people 
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who  would  hai-e  to  be  laid  off  when  it  lessens,  and  in  the  overtime 
pay  we  share  prosperity  with  our  workers.  In  periods  of  slack  busi- 
ness we  manufacture  for  stock.  For  many  of  our  products  there  is 
a  sufficiently  stable  demand  to  justify  stocic  accumulation.  We  have 
provided  for  it  in  our  financial  budget  and  intend  to  carry  it  as  far 
as  a  detailed  analysis  of  sales  records  will  warrant.  AVe  carry  on 
researcli  to  develop  new  apparatus  and  new  uses  for  present  prod- 
ucts, and  do  this  on  a  scale  that  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
our  business.  By  continuous  increments  of  2  per  cent  of  the  pay 
roll  the  fund  reached  the  required  maxinmm  in  August,  1924,  but 
since  then  a  growing  pay  roil  has  frequently  set  new  standards  and 
called  for  further  contributions.  In  January,  1930,  by  total  pay- 
ments of  about  $68,000  and  interest  accumulations,  it  amounted  to 
some  $82,000  and  was  at  the  required  maximum.  Up  till  then  de- 
mands on  it  had  been  insignificant  and  the  amounts  paid  out  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  to  carry  people  over  until  they  could  relocate.  Since 
then  there  have  been  much  heavier  demands;  108  people  have  re- 
ceived separation  allowances,  and  503  compensation  on  account  of 
part  time.  Under  the  rules  $24,000  has  been  paid,  and  should  our 
present  part-time  rate  of  operation  be  continued  for  several  months, 
some  $24,300  more  will  be  paid.  Allowing  for  interest  accumula- 
tions, these  demands  will  take  not  much  more  than  half  the  fund 
and  leave  some  $40,000  available  for  still  further  reductions  of 
force,  which  we  now  hope  will  not  be  necessary.  Of  the  people 
eligible  for  benefits  who  were  completely  laid  oflu  36  per  cent  relo- 
cated themselves  before  their  benefits  ce'^ased,  which  seems  a  pretty 
good  record  for  these  times;  55  per  cent  had  not  gotten  new  jobs 
when  their  benefits  ran  out;  the  remainder  (about  9  per  cent)  did 
not  apply  for  benefits. 

Our  council  is  making  inquiry  to  find  out  whether  those  whose 
benefits  have  ceased  are  in  need,  and  provision  is  being  made  either 
through  loans  from  the  fund  or,  in  case  loans  seem  inadvisable, 
through  gifts  from  a  special  fund  being  contributed  by  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  on  full  pay.  Indications  are 
that  up  to  this  time  needs  have  been  pr(  tty  well  met.  There  are 
only  six  applications  for  loans  and  theses  are  for  small  amounts. 
If  the  depression  continues  for  many  months  after  benefit  payments 
cease,  there  will  doubtless  be  other  cases.  We  intend  to  keep  as 
closely  in  touch  as  we  can  with  all  who  are  either  on  part  time  or  who 
have  had  their  names  entirely  removed  from  the  pay  roll,  and  after 
the  depression  is  over  we  will  review  our  experience  and  then  make 
8uch  amendments  in  our  rules  as  it  may  indicate. 


VL  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  SEASONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr,  WnjiAM  G.  Stubeb,  president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (January  6, 1331) 

Compiler's  note. — An  effective  procedure  in  forecasting  sales  and  sckeduling 
production  to  eliminate  seasonal  peaks  in  operations  and  employmeat  has  been 
found  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  i^rotectinir  both  fhe  company  and  its  employeet 
against  the  more  serious  eonsequenees  of  industrial  depressions.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  despite  a  highly  varied  line  of  products  and  marked  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  demand,  has  been  able  to  level  out  peaks  in  production  and  avoid  lay- 
offs. The  technique  thus  developed,  supplemented  by  other  measures,  has 
assisted  the  company  in  maintaining  employment  during  the  depression  period. 

For  many  years  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  been  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  problem  of  providing  steady  year-around 
employment  to  its  workers  in  spite  of  seasonal  sales.  The  Kodak 
Co.,  formed  50  years  ago,  now  has  in  its  organization  25,000  em- 
ployees ♦  *  *  .  Over  half  of  these  employees  are  located  in 
Bochester.  Kodak  Park  Works  is  the  largest  plant  of  the  company 
and  employs  8,000  people.  I  shall  describe  in  particular  the  methods 
used  in  tibis  plant  to  provide  steady  employment. 

The  products  of  this  plant  are  sensitized  photographic  goods 
of  all  kinds  *  *  *.  Not  only  are  these  products  finished  at 
Kodak  Park  but  also  the  general  preliminary  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  manufacture  oi  film  base  and  the  production  of 
basic  photographic  paper,  are  done  there.  On  account  of  the  diver- 
sity of  the  products  the  organization  is  a  complex  one,  and  the  8,000 
employees  are  divided  into  120  departments  located  in  110  buildings. 
The  produ<^  are  manufactured  for  sale  in  this  country  and  tor 
export  shipment  The  problem  of  stabilizing  the  force  is  therefore 
complicate  by  fluctuations  in  the  demand  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  products,  howeTer,  have  been 
standardized  and  changes  are  made  gradually. 

The  sales  of  some  of  the  principal  products  are  highly  seasonal. 
Sales  of  roll  film  in  November,  for  instance,  are  only  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  yearly  sales  and  in.  July  (the  peak  month)  they  are  15  per 
cent.  The  nature  of  tiie  product  is  such  that  it  can  be  kept  for  only 
a  limited  period  and  the  conditicms  of  storage  must  be  carefully 
controlled. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  company  was  expanding  rapidly,  the 
management  realized  l^at  it  would  be  good  puicy^  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  the  company  and  the  employees,  to  produce  at  as 
constant  a  rate  as  possible  tliroughout  the  year  instead  of  the  rate  at 
whidi  the  goods  are  sold.  At  tbit  time  ^ps  were  taken  to  accumu- 
late stock  during  the  slack  season,  althou^  this  meant  a  large  capital 
investment  in  refrigerator  plants  for  the  store  rooms  in  which  the 
sensitized  goods  were  kept  and  also  an  increase  in  tihe  carrying 
charges  on  the  inventory.  The  plan  has  been  steadily  improved  since 
that  time  and,  while  at  first  it  was  planned  for  only  a  few  products, 
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it  is  now  used  for  practically  aU  of  the  products  of  the  plant.  This 
productioii  program  involves  four  major  steps  which  wiU  be  outiined 
bneny. 

•  ^^f'  u  ^''^^c^^^  of  sales  is  absolutely  essential.  This  sales  forecast 
IS  made  by  the  statistical  department  in  cooperation  with  the  sales 
department.  The  estimates  take  into  accoirtit  the  long-time  trend  of 
sales,  current  business  conditions,  and  anv  special  advertisintr  and 
Bales  programs.  The  forecast  covers  a  period  of  one  year  and^'everv 
etfort  IS  exerted  to  make  it  as  accurate  as  possible.  The  forecast 
for  the  year  is  modified  from  time  to  time  taking  into  account 
changes  in  conditions. 

The  second  step  is  to  break  down  the  annual  forecast  into  monthly 
estimates  of  sales.  In  order  to  do  this  we  have  made  a  study  of  the 
seasonal  sales,  month  by  month,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  in 
this  way  arriving  at  a  normal  seasonal  variation.  The  sales  for  each 
month  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales  for  the  entire  year, 
n  hen  these  percentages  are  applied  against  the  estimated  sales  for 
the  year,  we  obtain  the  estimate  of  sales  for  each  month. 

The  third  step  is  to  establish  the  most  economical  production  level 
throughout  the  year.  We  make  allowance  for  vacation  demands 
during  July  and  August  and  production  is  reduced  somewhat  during 
these  two  months.  The  plan  calls,  therefore,  for  steady  productioS 
during  10  months  with  reduced  production  during  the  summer 
months  (the  time  of  the  sales  peak).  In  case  the  sales  have  been 
higher  than  estimated,  vacations  are  curtailed  and  in  case  thev  have 
not  been  up  to  the  estimate  vacations  are  increased.  ' 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried  at  aU  times 
of  the  year  is  the  fourth  step.  The  minimum  stock  is  carried  at  the 
end  of  the  busy  season.  Estimates  are  made  of  the  normal  stock 
to  be  earned  each  month  with  this  as  the  starting  point.  Stocks 
are  bmlt  up  during  the  slack  season  and  reduced  during  the  busv 
season.  We  faiow  ]ust  how  much  stock  to  plan  for  atldl  times  of 
tHe  year  and  storage  f  acUities  are  provided  accordingly. 

The  four  steps  wMch  have  been  outlined  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  production  control  on  finished  goods.  It  is  adapted  to  fit  each 
particular  product  and  is  used  in  fanning  the  production  of  an 
individual  product  or  to  control  the  production  of  an  entire  depart- 
ment. It  IS  frequently  necessary  to  accumulate  more  than  the  normal 
stock  of  a  few  large-selling  products  when  there  are  small  orders 
coming  through  for  special  products  which  can  not  be  stocked.  In 
this  way  the  large  stocks  will  consist  of  only  those  products  which 
nwjrbe  called  the  "  bread-and-butter  "  lines. 

When  the  seasonal  variation  has  been  eliminated  from  the  produc- 
tion of  finished  products  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  schedule  the 
supply  of  parts  and  semifinished  products  throughout  the  i^lants. 
We  establish  maximum  and  minimum  stock  limits  within  which  the 
stock  of  semifinished  products  may  fluctuate,  maintaining  aU  the  time 
a  constant  rate  of  production. 

Wliat  have  been  the  results  of  this  program?  At  the  Kodak  Park 
Works,  during  the  eight  years  from  1922  through  1929,  the  number  of 
employe^  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of  work  averaged  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  force.  During  this  period  the  highest  lay.  offfi  in  anv  one 
year  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  force  and  the  lowest  0.7  per  cent. 
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The  company  has  thus  been  able  to  give  steady  employment  to 
workers  and*^both  the  company  and  the  employees  have  benefited. 
By  having  production  uniform'  throughout  the  year  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  as  large  an  investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  If  we 
had  a  plant  large  enough  to  meet  the  peak  sales,  our  investment 
would  be  much  higher  and  much  of  the  equipment  would  be  idle 
during  the  slack  sales  season.  This  saving  in  carrying  charges  on 
the  plant  mucli  more  than  offsets  the  additional  carrying  charge 
due  to  higher  inventories  during  the  slack  season  and  the  larger 
storage  facilities.  Without  this  uniform  production  it  would  also 
be  necessary  to  have  highly  trained  operators  who  would  be  busy 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year  and  for  whom  there  would  be  no 
work  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  can  get  increased  output 
from  the  worker  who  is  engaged  all  the  year  as  compared  with  one 
who  would  work  only  part  of  the  year.  In  normal  times,  therefore, 
this  method  has  enal)led  the  company  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost  and 
the  employees  have  had  steady  work. 

This  method  is  designed  primarily  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the 
seasonal  variation  in  sales  of  our  products.  We  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  also  in  a  better  position  to  meet  business  depressions. 
An  organization  has  been  built  up  to  assemble  the  facts,  to  make 
forecasts  of  sales,  and  to  control  production  and  stocks.  We  can 
not  expect  to  escape  the  effects  of  a  world-wide  depression  but  by 
means  of  this  organization  and  through  careful  planning  we  can 
minimize  the  effects  of  these  depressions  upon  employees. 

During  the  first  part  of  1930  there  were  more  employees  at  Kodak 
Park  Worte  than  in  1929.  When  the  effects  of  the  depression  were 
felt  in  the  summer  of  1930  and  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, a  number  of  departments  were  put  on  a  5-day  week.  In  a  few 
cases,  a  shorter  week  has  been  necessary.  Lay  offs  have  been  kept  at  a 
minimum  and  during  the  year  1930  only  2^^  per  cent  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  production  have  been  laid  off,  only  slightly  more  than 
during  normal  years.  This  compues  with  lay  oSs  of  14  per  cent  in 

mi. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  an  extensive  construction  program  was 
inaugurated  to  increase  the  facilities  of  some  of  the  departments  at 
Kodak  Park.  When  the  depression  came  and  it  was  realized  that 
our  business  would  be  affected  during  1930,  the  management  decided 
nevertheless  not  to  interrupt  this  construction  program.  The  man- 
agement felt  justified  in  continuing  this  program  because  it  had 
confidence  that  the  business  would  continue  to  grow  after  the  depres- 
sion was  over  and  also  because  construction  costs  wcre^  low.  As  a 
result  of  this  biulding  program,  employment  was  given  to  600 
workers,  a  large  number  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been  idle. 
As  these  buildings  have  been  completed  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay 
off  some  of  these  construction  workers  who  were  engaged  tem- 
porarily. The  total  lay-offs  at  Kodak  Park,  however,  including 
construction  workers,  have  been  only  5  per  cent. 

In  our  otlier  Rochester  plants,  the  products  of  which  are  a^ected 
more  by  business  depressions,  it  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  pro- 
duction to  a  greater  extent.  Every  effort  has  been  inade  to  put 
workers  in  these  plants  on  part  time  instead  of  laying  th^  off. 
The  departments  affected  were  placed  on  a  5-day  week  and  in  some 
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cases  a  greator  shortening  of  the  working  hours  has  been  necessary. 
During  the  jpast  year  weliaYe  done  as  much  repair  and  maintenance 
work  as  possible  and  have  thus  kept  men  employed  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  laid  ofF.  We  have  continued  our  advertising  at  the 
normal  rate  and  have  also  used  special  efforts  to  stimulate  sues. 

Due  to  the  stabilization  methods  in  use  and  the  construction  pro- 
gram, the  average  force  employed  in  Bochester  in  1980  was  greater 
than  in  1929,  altiiough  many  of  the  workers  were  on  reduced  hours 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Some  reduction  in  the  force 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  also  necessary.  Although 
the  employees  at  the  end  of  1930  were  8  per  cent  fewer  than  at  the 
beginmng  of  the  year,  the  force  was  still  as  large  as  in  the  middle 
of  1929,  just  prior  to  the  decline  in  business. 

During  the  50  jears  of  the  company's  history  it  has  passed  through 
a  number  of  busmess  depressions.  We  feel  that  our  company,  alonj; 
with  many  others,  has  made  distinct  progress  since  the  last  depres- 
sion in  methods  of  meeting  these  world-wide  depressions  and  mini- 
mizing their  effects  upon  the  employees.  We  realize  that  there  is 
yet  much  to  be  done  and  we  mil  continue  to  give  the  problem 
thought  and  study. 


m  LABOR'S  PART  IN  THE  ALLEVIATION  OP 

UNEBfPLOYMENT 


By  Mr.  WnxiAM  Gbeen,  president  of  the  American  Fedm-ation  of  Labor 

{January  10, 19S1) 

Compiler's  note.— Although  labor  suffers  more  than  any  other  group  during 
business  depressions  and  unemployment,  labor  through  its  representative  organi- 
zations in  the  trade-union  movement  has  from  the  first  sought  to  assist  those  of 
its  members  in  distress.  The  offleers  of  labor  organizations  have  eooperated  with 
nnemploirment  committees  and  in  planning  for  more  stable  employment,  while 
the  rank  and  file  have  not  only  been  willing  to  share  jobs  with  fellow  workmen 
otherwise  laid  off  but  have  contributed  from  their  earnings  to  those  in  distress. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  over  3,000,000  wage  earners  in 
this  country,  reflects  the  deep  interest  of  organised  labor  in  alleviating  the 
distress  due  to  nnempleymeat. 

While  millions  of  working  men  and  women  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  existing  economic  depression  and,  as  a  result,  have  suffered 
very  greatly,  nevertheless,  through  their  trade-unions  and  their  na- 
tional organizations,  they  have  rendered  service  to  the  Nation,  to 
industry,  and  to  the  community  in  the  development  of  relief  measures 
designe'd  to  bring  assistance  to  those  in  deep  distress  and  to  restore 
normal  conditions. 

Labor  groups  have  cooperated  with  governmental  agencies  where 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  has  been  presented  and  have  rendered 
material  assistance  to  those  needing  immediate  help. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
organized  labor,  through  a  representative  group  of  its  officers,  made 
its  contribution  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial 
peace  in  this  crisis.  In  spite  of  most  exasperating  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances it  lias  kept  the  promise  it  made  to  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation  and  has  faced  and  accepted  its  responsibilities  in  a  most 
constructive  Avay.  The  representatives  of  labor  accepted  membership 
upon  unemployment  committees  in  the  different  cities  and  States. 
They  have  given  the  benefit  of  their  service,  training,  and  influence 
to  this  organized  movement  created  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  serious  problem  of  unemployment.  These  represent- 
atives of  labor  have  responded  in  every  instance  where  they  have 
been  invited  to  serve  on  unemployment  committees  created  in  the 
communities,  cities.  States,  and  the  National  Government. 

Because  labor  is  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  it 
has  sought,  through  its  representatives,  to  be  represented  on  all  un- 
employment boards  and  committees.  The  membership  of  organ- 
ized labor,  through  their  unions,  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  public  works  programs  and  have  offered  very  val- 
uable suggestions  and  recommendations  regarding  plans  and  poli- 
cies which  should  be  pursued.  In  cooperation  with  their  fellow 
workers  they  have  sought  to  distribute  the  amount  of  work  avail- 
able in  industrial  establishments  as  equitably  as  possible  amonjo; 
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the  number  regularly  employed.  They  have  sacrificed  part  of 
their  employment  in  order  to  help  others.  They  have  used  their 
trade-union  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for 
those  who  are  out  of  work  and  in  this  way  they  have  rendered  free 
employment  service.  They  have  sought  and  secured  work  for  men 
and  women  and  have  directed  them  to  i)laces  where  they  might 
find  employment.  In  various  ways  and  in  numerous  instances  they 
have  rendered  a  collective  service  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  of  great  help  to  unemployed  individuals.  Invariably 
where  the  services  which  trade  unions  offered  have  been  accepted 
they  have  proven  to  be  effective  and  well  chosen. 

The  trade  unions  have  used  their  funds  to  relieve  distress,  to 
supply  food,  clothing,  and  the  necessities  of  life  to  unfortunate, 
unemployed  persons.  Many  members  of  trade  unions  have  made 
weekly  contributions  to  funds  created  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
unemployment  among  their  members.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  raised  in  this  way,  all  of  which  has  been  supplied  to  the  unem- 
ployed. All  this  assistance  rendered  by  labor,  through  its  organized 
units,  has  been  nation-wide  wherever  organized  labor  was  permitted 
to  function  through  its  organized  units. 

This  service  has  been  freely  given  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  acute  situation.  While  engaged  in  this  great  humane  under- 
taking labor  has  been  thinking  about  constructive  means  and  methods 
which  should  be  applied  in  order  to  prevent  the  destructive  and 
devastating  effects  which  come  from  these  periodical  unemployment 
experiences.  Labor  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment must  be  dealt  with  in  a  constructive,  scientific^  and  practi- 
cal way.  It  firmly  believes  that  industry  can  be  regulated  so  as  to 
furnish  reasonably  steady  ^ployment  to  all  working  men  and 
women. 


Vm.  GUARANTEED  EMPLOYMENT 


By  Col.  WuxiAM  CooPEE  PaocTBB,  dkairnmn  of  the  hoard  of  the  Proder  d 

Qatnble  Co.  (Janmry  17,  1931) 

Compiler's  note.— Both  to  the  employer  and  the  employed  there  is  no  better 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  unemployment  than  assured  operatioiu,  employment,  aad 
wages.  TTnemployment  benefits  are  at  best  a  partial  indemnity  for  the  loss  «f 
wages  due  to  decreased  employment  and  are  made  possible  by  reserves  built  np 
In  more  prosperoiis  times.  If  employment  is  stabilized,  the  income  from  full 
operations  is  not  taxed  to  provide  these  reserves.  WJhile  many  employers  have 
sought  to  stabilize  employment,  until  recently  but  few  have  gone  tbe  fuU  way  in 
guaranteeing  steady  work  to  regular  employees.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  of 
Cineinnati,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  wMoli  is  now  gaining  increased 
momentum. 

For  several  years  following  the  war  the  operation  of  our  plants 
was  quite  irregular,  and  men  were  repeatedly  laid  off  for  periods 
from  one  week  to  one  month,  with  the  accompanying  Mixiety  and 
privation  to  them  and  their  families.  The  company  was  concerned 
by  the  conditions  of  its  employees  and  determmed,  if  possible,  to 
change  those  conditions  that  subjected  them  to  the  evils  of  irregular 
employment.  The  company  therefore  decided  that,  if  possible,  it 
would  so  regulate  its  business  that  regularity  of  employment  could 
be  assured,  and  in  August.  1923,  inaugurated  the  present  system  of 
guaranteed  employment,  having  first  proved  for  a  period  of  18 
months'  operation  that  such  a  plan  was  practicaL 

We  started  with  the  premise  that  in  our  industry,  as  in  many 
others^  the  annual  consumption  of  the  products  such  as  we  produce 
was  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  year,  and  the  total  annual  c<m- 
sumption  from  year  to  year  about  the  same,  but  gradually  increasing 
through  growth  of  population  and  improving  standards  of  living. 
Our  problem  then  was  to  accurately  forecast  our  business  for  as 
long  a  period  as  we  reasonably  could  and  then  so  regulate  our  sales 
a  ncf  deliveries  that  we  could  maintain  a  regular  rate  of  production, 
taking  care  of  anv  variation  which  might  occur  between  sales  and 
deliveries  on  one  liand  and  production  on  the  other,  by  adequate 
warehouse  facilities. 

We  undertook  to  budget  our  yearly  sales  for  practically  the  entire 
United  States  in  units  of  about  250,000  population.  Taking  our 
business  in  each  of  these  units  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
we  undertook  to  forecast  just  what  our  business  should  be  in  each 
unit  and  from  these  compiled  the  forecast  for  the  entire  country. 
Having  arrived  at  this  estimate  for  the  year,  we  divided  it  into  48 
equal  amounts  to  cover  the  48  weeks  of  production  and  started  our 
weekly  production  schedule  upon  that  basis. 

The  quota  of  each  unit  is  checked  quarterly  to  see  that  the  territory 
is  producing  what  it  was  expected  to  produce  and  special  attention 
given  where  needed.  Our  general  selling  campuigns  are  so  schetluled 
that  sales  are  stimulated  regularly  throughout  the  year  and  not 
irregiilarly. 
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After  18  months'  experience  we  were  satisfied  that  the  plan  of 
regulating  sales  and  ])ro(luction  was  practical  and  sound  economically 
and  we  thereupon  inaugurated  our  plan  of  guaranteed  employment. 
The  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  seven  years,  and  during  that 
time  we  have  averaged  a  little  over  49  weeks^  operation,  never  more 
than  50  and  never  less  than  48.  From  both  a  social  and  economic 
standpoint  it  has  been  the  most  productive  move  that  this,  a  suc- 
cessful company,  has  ever  made. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  that  any  person  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  six  months  and  is  a  profit  sharer  is 
guaranteed  48  weel^'  work  in  any  calendar  year.  The  reason  for 
these  two  conditions  of  service  ana  profit  sharing  are :  First,  the  six 
months'  employment  for  the  company  to  know  whether  he  is  the 
type  of  man  it  wishes  to  continue  in  its  service;  and  second,  the 
profit-sharing  basis  as  an  evidence  that  the  man  wishes  to  become  a 
permanent  employee  of  the  company.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
profit-sharing  plan  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  96  per 
cent  of  those  eligible  for  profit  sharing  are  profit  sharers.  Any 
person  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  more  than  six 
months  is  eligible  for  profit  sharing. 

The  economic  and  other  advantages  to  the  company  that  come  from 
guaranteed  employment  are  difficult  to  define.  The  closer  attention 
and  scrutiny  of  all  details  of  the  business  necessary  to  keep  the  whole 
machinery  synchronizing  in  all  parts  would,  of  course,  mcrease  tlie 
efficiency  of  the  organization  and  profits  of  the  business,  and  has  at 
least  demonstrated  that  guaranteed  employment  is  practicable. 

How  much  credit  can  definitely  be  given  to  the  greater  efficiency 
if  contented  loyal  permanent  employees  trained  in  their  respective 
jobs  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  pur  production  management  estimates 
it  between  5  and  10  per  cent.  I  can  give  perhaps  one  illustration  that 
at  least  is  indicative. 

In  the  months  of  October,  1929  and  1930,  we  had  the  same  number 
of  working  days.  In  October,  1930,  we  were  operating  two  addi- 
tional plants  which  had  been  completed  and  operated  by  us  for  less 
tiian  six  months  and,  consequently,  would  not  be  working  as  smoothly 
as  they  should  be.  In  October,  1929,  we  had  8,634  men  and  in 
October,  1930,  we  had  8,632  men,  and  our  production  increased  11 
per  cent.  Now,  I  know  a  portion  of  this  is  due  to  some  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  a  portion  undoubtedly  to  management,  but  the  pro- 
duction management  will  say  that  a  large  part  was  due  to  increased 
efficiency  and  loyalty  of  employees,  and  the  remainder  more  easily 
obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  those  same  right-thinking 
employees. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  has  been  long  active  in  its  efforts  to  act 
justly  with  its  employees.  We  have  had  profit-sharing,  old-age 
pension,  life  insurance,  and  sick  benefit  on  a  most  liberal  scale  for 
years,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  guaranteed  employment  plan  has 
brought  more  contentment,  more  peace  and  rest  to  the  men,  more 
loyalty  to  the  company,  more  of  the  right  feeling  of  proprietorship, 
than  all  else  we  have  done.  It  has  cemented  and  unified  and  made 
strong  everything  that  has  gone  before. 

Finally,  so  far  as  profits  of  the  company  are  concerned,  guaranteed 
employment  was  begun  in  August,  1924.   For  the  .year  before  the 
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plan  went  into  effect  ending  June  30,  1923,  the  company  earned 
$8  629  447  and  our  earnings  for  the  last  full  year  operating  under 
the  plan,  ending  June  30,  1930,  were  $22,450,600.03,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1930,  the  profits  of  the  company  were  $12,194,732.83, 
the  largest  for  anv  such  period  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

I  do  not  claim  that  guaranteed  employment  produced  these  results 
but  I  do  claim  that  the  organization  of  the  business  under  which 
guaranteed  employment  is  practical  and  was  operated  was  largely 
responsible  for  them,  and  that  guaranteed  employment,  itself,  was  a 
factor  in  producing  them.  Certainly,  the  results  would  at  least  in- 
dicate that  guaranteed  employment  was  not  a  drag  upon  the  profits. 

Now  you  may  ask  why  we  guarantee  employment.  There  are  three 
r.*easons:  First,  for  the  comfort  and  economic  assurance  it  gives  our 
employees;  second,  the  loyalty  and  interest  such  assurance  secures 
from  the  employee  to  the  company;  and  third,  (and  this  I  believe 
necessary)  the  obligation  with  its  financial  responsibility  upon  the 
management  to  make  them  hold  their  hands  steady  to  the  plow  in 
face  of  possible  difficulties. 

The  plan  of  organization  and  operation  under  which  we  have  guar- 
anteed employment  has  been  in  effect  more  than  seven  years.  I 
doubt  whether  we  even  now,  could  long  continue  it  effectively  without 
the  ever-present  reminder  of  the  obligation  of  the  guarantee,  and  I 
am  sure  we  would  lose  much  of  the  value  coming  from  tlie  increased 
sense  of  loyalty  and  interest  which  the  guarantee  creates  in  our 
people. 


K.  SPREADING  WORK  TO  AVOID  LAY-OFFS 


By  Mr,  Mtson  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  UnUed 

States  Steel  Corporation  (Jwnuary  27,  1931) 

Compiler's  note. — No  type  of  emergency  employment  procedure  has  been  more 
effective  in  preventing  distress  tlian  the  method  of  spreading  work.  Because  of 
the  adoption  of  tliis  policy  by  thousands  of  companies  of  all  sizes  and  in  widely 

varied  industries,  a  great  number  of  workers  have  received  reduced  income  rather 
than  none  at  all.  Despite  a  marked  decline  in  operations,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  over  200,000  employees  dependent  upon  it  for  their  livelihood 
has  been  able,  by  a  vigorous  policy  of  spreading  work  supplemented  by  a  program 
of  new  constmetion,  to  i^fovlde  enployment  to  thousands  wlio  might  otherwise 
be  in  distress. 

In  1929^  when  serious  declines  occurred  in  the  values  of  the  se- 
curities of  the  country,  it  a|)peared  to  us  that  these  declines  were 
forerunners  of  eventual  readjustment  of  commodity  values,  that  as 
a  possible  conse<][uence  of  such  unsettlement,  evidencing  overproduc- 
tion, the  operations  of  our  plants,  like  others  similarly  situated, 
might  be  interfered  with,  and  that,  unless  provision  against  it  were 
made,  unemployment  would  inevitably  follow. 

Plans  were  promptly  made  and  a  really  simple  expedient  em- 
ployed— ^that  if  operations  should  be  substantially  lessened,  the 
remaining  work  would  be  distributed  equitably,  as  nearly  as  might 
be,  among  all  the  workers,  giving  to  each  a  ratable  portion  of  such 
work  as  was  going;  this  program  to  be  continued  as  well  as  could 
be  done  throughout  such  emergency. 

For  the  period  January  1  to  July  1,  1980,  the  number  employed, 
either  on  whole  or  on  part-time  work,  was  equivalent  to  an  average 
of  221,123  employed  for  the  entire  period,  as  against  an  average  for 
the  year  1929  of  224,980. 

For  the  month  of  December,  the  last  period  for  which  we  have 
complete  reports,  there  were  employed  on  either  full  or  part  time 
in  the  various  corporation  activities  226,614  men.  This  in  a  period 
when  operation  of  the  plants  was  on  the  basis  of  only  38  per  cent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  upward  of  12,000  men  have  been 
given  employment  on  construction  work,  in  the  advancement  of 
Avhich  we  have  consistently  carried  out  our  construction  program 
without  change  as  outlined  at  President  Hoover's  conference  in 
Washington  on  November  21,  1929. 

The  record  of  assistance  rendered  to  emi)loyees  and  their  families 
has  been  classified  under  three  heads:  Direct  relief  given  by  the 
corporation;  credits  extended  by  the  corporation;  relief  extended 
by  good  fellowship  clubs  and  other  employees'  welfare  organizations. 

For  the  period  between  October  1  and  December  31,  1930,  our 
reports  show  under  these  three  headings  that  total  expenditures  for 
relief  had  amounted  to  $210,782.  ^ 

Other  ways  in  which  relief  is  constantly  being  extended  are 
through  the  regulaxlj  organized  company  hospitals,  the  compajiv 
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medical  staffs  and  visiting  nurse  organizations,  and  groups  of  em- 
ployees organized  at  some  of  the  plants.  ^  ,t  ^ 
•  We  are  confident  that  when  the  final  chapter  of  this  depression 
is  written,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  record  in  providing 
work  and  in  extending  relief  to  its  employees  will  be  one  of  its  out- 
standing achievements.                     .^^  ^          i         •  ^ 

Out  of  the  experience  of  this  year  will  flow  much  that  is  good  by 
way  of  example  and  experience  and  remedv.  Until  we  resume  a 
normal  basis  of  operation  it  should  be  the  first  duty  of  every  m- 
dividual  concerned  with  the  employment  of  others  to  see,  during 
Sis  duU  period,  that  the  work-whether  it  be  60  or  ^0  or  80  or 
100  par  cent  ofcapadty— is  divided  eqmtably  among  those  who  are 
ftble  and  iidlling  to  wok. 


X.  THE  RAILROADS  AND  UNEMPLOYBfENT 


By  Mr.  Lawberct  A.  Downs*  preMewt  of  the  IU%m%9  Oenfnt  System 

{Jmwry  27,  19S1) 

CompQer's  note, — The  railroads  are  among  the  largest  employers  of  labor  and 
at  the  same  time  are  acutely  sensitive  to  the  changing  conditions  of  business. 
Railroad  managements  have  been  increasingly  active  in  attempting  to  stabilize 
the  employment  of  the  various  groups  of  workers  engaged  in  operations  and 
maiiiteiiance.  The  Zllinois  Central  System  not  only  exemplifies  this  morement 
but  has  had  the  opportunity  in  its  own  territory,  which  rMOhes  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  €liilf»  to  test  its  pi^oies  ia  the  f aoe  of  Taryiaf  ee<momie  omditiMis. 

Because  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  their  service  bears  to 
the  operation  of  all  other  undertakings,  the  railroads  are  directly 
affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  business  activity.  Industries  require 
more  transportation  wh^  they  are  busy  than  when  they  are  operating 
on  reduced  schedules.  A  recession  in  business  activity  is  therefore 
translated  into  a  lessened  demand  for  the  services  of  railway  worlters 
and  for  the  services  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  things  for 
the  railroads,  and  as  business  revives,  there  is  increased  demand  for 
the  services  of  these  workers. 

The  railroads  for  a  long  time  have  been  making  substantial  progress 
m  the  human  as  well  as  the  mechanical  side  of  railroading.  As  a 
result  of  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads  have  made  use  of  improved 
machinery  and  tools  of  all  kinds,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  tlie 
majority  of  their  workers  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  Progress  also  has  been  made  in  the  stabilization  of  working 
forces,  despite  the  great  difficulties  encountered.  Roadway  main- 
tenance work  is  necessarily  seasonal.  The  operation  of  trains  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  business  activity.  Maintenance 
of  equipment  is  affected  by  the  use  that  must  be  made  of  the  equip- 
ment. However,  the  railroads  have  resolutely  set  themselves  to  level 
out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  employment,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  railway  worker  feels  far  more  secure  in  his  job  to-day  than 
he  did  a  generation  ago.  This  has  been  good  business  practice,  as 
well  as  good  human  practice.  The  railroads  are  better  operated  by 
reason  of  the  experienced  organizations  which  they  have  and  by 
reason  of  the  freedom  from  anxiety  on  the  part  of  their  workers 
resulting  from  more  regular  employment. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  seeing  the  situation 
which  was  developing,  imdertook  more  than  a  year  ago  to  organize 
the  business  forces  of  the  country  to  withstand  the  shock  of  a  reces- 
sion, the  railroads  were  among  the  first  to  be  called  into  conference. 
The  ready  response  which  they  made  to  tlie  appeal  of  the  President 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  was  characteristic.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  employment  and  wages, 
In  carrying  out  that  program  they  spent  more  money  for  additions 
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and  betterments  to  their  properties  in  1930  than  had  been  spent  in 
any  other  year  since  1926,  despite  the  fact  that  their  net  earnings  for 
1930  were  lower  than  they  had  been  in  any  other  year  since  1921. 
The  effect  of  this  increased  program  of  capital  expenditures  in  a 
year  of  reduced  earnings  has  unquestionably  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  checking  the  amount  of  unemployment.  Not  only  did  it 
give  employment  to  railway  workers,  but  the  purchases  made  from 
other  industries  provided  employment  for  at  least  as  many  more 
workers  in  those  industries. 

Various  other  methods  of  stabilizing  employment  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  railroads  during  the  last  year.  Railway  workers,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  train  operations,  have  willingly  cooperated  in 
accepting  shorter  hours  in  order  to  make  the  railway  pay  rolls  cover  a 
larger  number  of  people.  Some  railroads  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  year  succeeded  in  carrying  on  their  maintenance  work  with  nor- 
mal or  only  slightly  reduced  forces,  with  the  permission  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  charge  their  expenditures  into  the 
new  year.  Many  railroads  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  strenuous 
measures  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State 
law  which  provides  that  they  must  earn  one  and  one-half  times  their 
fixed  charges  in  order  for  their  securities  to  be  legal  investments  for 
insurance  companies  and  other  corporate  owners  operating  under  the 
New  York  laws.  As  soon  as  the  turn  of  the  year  relieved  them  of 
meeting  this  requirement  in  their  1930  accounts,  railway  employ- 
ment was  substantially  increased  as  a  further  contribution  toward 
relief  of  unemployment. 

The  railroads  have  also  been  taking  the  longer  view  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  It  is  their  business  to  anticipate  the  future  and 
to  provide  for  future  requirements.  The  railroads  are  therefore 
experienced  in  making  their  plans  far  ahead,  and  they  have  been 
among  the  leaders  in  anticipatii^  future  needs  in  dull  times,  know- 
ing, as  every  thoughtful  person  knows,  that  every  period  of  depres- 
sion is  followed  by  a  period  of  prosperity. 
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